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INTRODUCTION 
MICHAEL GROGAN 


LAST CALL FOR OFFICER CANDIDATES _CTCC ELECTION 2007 

It is the last chance to consider running for club office in the elections scheduled for later 
in 2007. President, Vice President US, Vice President International, and Treasurer 
positions will be elected. We are a volunteer club and appreciate members willing to 
serve. Candidates must submit their names to me no later than September 15, 2007 so 
that a ballot can be included in the Fall issue. 


ARTICLES NEEDED 

Your article is needed for the next issue of the Journal. This issue offers a great variety of 
interesting reading on a variety of Conder token topics. Consider making a contribution 
to the next issue. I will be glad to help any member get started or put the final polish on 
an article. Note that any member contributing a major article will receive a special color 
edition of that issue as our thanks. 


SHOULD WE EXPAND OUR CLUB’S AREA OF INTEREST? 

In his Letter to the Editor i in the last i issue, Tony Fox suggests that the CTCC expand its 
interests to include 17" century and 19" century tokens. In previous discussions, the club 
leadership has informally agreed to stay somewhat roughly within the confines of the rule 
of George III. The Journal has published articles on Evasion tokens and 19" century 
silver tokens. An article relating to 19" century copper tokens would certainly be 
welcome. Should we also consider 17" century tokens within our scope of interest? 
Several members have voiced their support for including 17" century tokens and none 
have objected; thus articles on 17" century tokens will be welcomed for Journal 
publication. 


EXCHANGE AND MART ADS UPDATED 

As usual for the summer issue, all ads in the Exchange and Mart section have been 
reviewed and updated. Check the ads for members wanting to buy or sell Conder related 
items. Also consider placing your own ad, listings of 12 lines or less are free for CTCC 
members. 


ON THE COVER 
According to R.C. Bell, this rare silver halfcrown from Gregg Moore’s collection was 
engraved by Milton from a design by Colonel William Fullarton. Apparently Fullarton 
intended to produce a series of silver pieces for circulation in Scotland. The Prince of 
Wales is portrayed on the obverse, with his permission, and Royal Arms on the reverse. 
Sir Joseph Banks warned that the silver coins could be treasonous so only white metal 
examples were made at the time. Matthew Young struck a few silver pieces several years 
later. W.J. Taylor made even later restrikes identifiable by a flaw under the bust, absent 
“from our cover coin. 


TOKEN TALES 


JOSEPH PRIESTLY: SCIENTIST, REFORMER 
By R.C. BELL, NLG 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, ENGLAND 


Joseph Priestly was born in 1733, the 
son of a cloth-dresser. He was adopted 
by an aunt who had married the wealthy 
John Keighley. Joseph attended Battey 
grammar school from 1745 and was well 
grounded in Latin and began Greek. 
Later he became a pupil of John Kirkley 
and learned Hebrew. He taught himself 
French, German, and Italian with the 
intention of entering commerce, but in 
1751 he enrolled at the new dissenting 
academy at Daventry instead. He 
acquired the rudiments of Chaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic. 





Joseph Priestly 
Warwickshire 33 by Cheapside Tokens 


In 1755 he went to Needham market, 
Suffolk, as an assistant to John Meadows 
at less than £ 30 a year. In 1758 he 
became minister at Nantwich, Cheshire. 
The congregation was small and he 
started a flourishing school which with 
private tuition occupied him from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


In 1761 he became tutor in languages 
and belles-lettres at Warrington 
Academy and in 1762 he was ordained. 
Two years later he was honored with the 
diploma of LID by Edinburgh 
University. The same year he married 
Mary Wilkinson, the only sister of John 
Wilkinson, the Shropshire ironmaster. 





John Wilkinson 
Warwickshire 432 by Cheapside Tokens 


In January 1766 Priestly went to London 
and met Benjamin Franklin who 
encouraged him to write “The History of 
Electricity”. This book drew Priestly into 
an extensive series of original 
experiments, and on the strength of these 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


In 1772 he published “The History of 
Light”. Five years previously he has 
taken up the ministry at Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds at a salary of £ 105 a year 
plus a house. In 1770 he founded the 
Leeds circulating library and in 1772 
became the librarian to the earl of 
Shelburne and tutor to the latter’s son at 


a salary of £ 250 a year and a house at 
Calne, Wiltshire. The earl also gave him 
an additional £ 40 a year towards his 
scientific experiments, and a similar sum 
was contributed by scientific friends. 
During his service with the earl he 
carried out his famous experiment with 
dephlogisticated air [now called 
oxygen]. When Priestly retired from the 
earl’s service in 1778 he was paid an 
annuity of £ 150 a year. 


In 1780 he moved to Birmingham to be 
near his brother-in-law, John Wilkinson, 
who provided him with a house; while 
several friends contributed handsomely 
towards his scientific and theological 
researches. Josiah Wedgewood, the 
famous Staffordshire potter, made some 
of his apparatus and Samuel Parker, an 
optician in London, supplied him with 
glassware including his burning lenses. 
Late in 1780 Priestly was elected the 
junior minister of The New Meeting, 
Birmingham and was responsible for 
duty only on Sunday at a salary of £ 100. 





The Old Meeting Rebuilt in 1791 
Warwickshire 162 by Cheapside Tokens 


He became a member of the Lunar 
Society, whose monthly meetings were 
held after dinner in member’s house 
when the moon was full and traveling 


thereby became easier. Among Lunar 
Society members who met to discuss 
scientific topics were Matthew Boulton, 
James Keir, James Watt, Josiah 
Wedgewood, Benjamin Franklin, 
Murdock, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Paar, 
Sir William Herschell, John Wilkinson, 
and Dr. William Withering, the botanist. 
This brilliant coterie later formed the 
basis for the formation of the British 
Association. 


Every fortnight Priestly discussed 
theology over tea with his clerical 
colleagues and in 1790 he published 
“General History of the Christian 
Church”. He supported reforms in the 
slave trade and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts; and antagonized 
popular opinion by his “Letters to 
Burke”, in which he advanced the 
principles of the French Revolution. He 
also became a member of the radical 
Constitutional Society of Birmingham. 





Priestley’s hand forge, destroyed in the riot 
Warwickshire 33 by Cheapside Tokens 


On July 14, 1791, the society held a 
dinner in Dadley’s hotel, Temple row, to 
commemorate the fall of the Bastille, 
Priestly was not present, but there were 
several inflammatory speeches made 
during the evening. A rival King and 


Country Society held a dinner at the 
Swan hotel in Bull street. About 8 p.m. a 
crowd of reactionaries broke the 
windows of Dadley’s hotel, and finding 
the Constitutional Society had left, the 
mob decided to attack the homes of the 
organizers, of whom they wrongly 
assumed Priestly to be the leader. 





A London token lauding the British Constitution 
Middlesex 295 by Cheapside Tokens 


They wrecked the New Meeting and the 
Old Meeting and then attacked 
Priestley’s house at Fairhill and 
destroyed nearly all his books, papers 
and apparatus. The doctor and his family 
managed to escape before the 
incendiaries arrived. Rioting continued 
for the next two days; jails were opened, 
seven houses were burned down and 
many others were wrecked. The 
magistrates were powerless to control 
the riot and eventually dragoons were 
brought from Nottingham to restore 
order. 


Recriminations followed and Priestley’s 
friends charged the authorities, including 
the clergy, with culpable dereliction of 
duty; but popular feeling throughout the 
country was against Priestly and his 
ideas even the king wrote to Dundas that 
although disapproving of the atrocious 


means employed, he was pleased that 
Priestley was the sufferer. Five of the 
rioters were tried at Worcester and two 
were executed; twelve others were tried 
at Warwick with four convictions, two 
being executed. A moderate 
compensation was awarded to the 
victims. Priestley’s compensation was 
some £ 2000 short of his losses. 


Priestley seems to have been astonished 
at the violence aroused by his views 
which were to him an academic exercise 
on the same plane as his theological 
arguments. Friends advised him to leave 
Birmingham for his own safety and in 
December 1791 he became the morning 
preacher at the Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney. His life reverted to its old 
routine; friends gathered around and 
made up his losses. John Wilkinson 
presented him with £ 500 and £ 200 a 
year. 





Edinburgh University 
Lothian 7 by Dave Stuart 


In September 1792 he was made a 
citizen of France and elected a member 
for the department of Orne in the 
National Convention. He accepted 
citizenship but declined election. 


In August 1793 his three sons emigrated 
to America and Dr. Priestly and his wife 





Joseph Priestley 


followed in April 1794. He settled in 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania and held 
religious services in his own home; and 


from about 1799 in an adjoining wooden 
building. He published the results of new 
experiments to the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia; 
wrote against Thomas Paine and a 
number of French freethinkers, and sided 
with the Democrats against the 
Federalists. He never became an 
American citizen. 


In 1801 he was seriously ill and had to 
restrict the volume of his work. He died 
on February 6, 1804, and was buried in 
the Quaker’s cemetery. His library of 
four thousand volumes was sold in 
Philadelphia in 1816 for four thousand 
dollars. 
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THE PRIESTLEY RIOTS 


1791 


BLYTHING HUNDRED — LOYAL SUFFOLK YEOMANRY 


By: John Fisher 


Miniver loved the days of old 
When swords were bright and steeds were prancing. 
The vision of a warrior bold 
Would send him dancing. 
Miniver Cheevy 
By: E. A. Robinson 


Suffolk 17 is a uniface proof and probably unique. R. C. Bell in his book Commercial] 
Coins 1787-1804 describes the obverse as a “mounted yeoman at full gallop with a drawn 
sword.” The legend reads “Loyal Suffolk Yeomanry” and in the exergue is the words 
“First Troop”. 





Suffolk 19 
Image by Dave Stuart 


Suffolk 18 shares the same reverse as Suffolk 19, a castle with two towers and domed 
turrets on which flags are flying; beneath the castle is the inscription “Suffolk 1794”. The 
castle is encircled by a crowned garter and outside the garter and encircling it are the 
words “Blything Hundred Halfpenny”. Blything gets it name from the river Blyth, which 
flows through it. This reverse is similar to the Suffolk, Hoxne 6 and 33 





Suffolk 6a 
Image by Dave Stuart 


Golding (1) reports that “ the original obverse die shows the appearance of a flaw after 
about 12 impressions were struck” As is usually the case whenever a die flaw is repaired 
or the die replaced, some poor animal undergoes a gender change and in this case the 
galloping male horse was transformed into a mare for Suffolk 19. On a rarity scale, 17 is 
RRR; 18 is RR and 19 is fairly common with about 5 cwt struck in copper. Suffolk 19 
was also struck in silver in an amount unknown to this writer but most probably only a 
few specimens exist. It also comes with various edge inscriptions, some of which are 
quite rare according to Dalton & Hamer (2). 


Diesinkers of this era were wont to depict a galloping horse with both front legs in the air 
simultaneously. This is not the way a horse actually gallops, with opposing front and rear 
legs on the ground simultaneously. Actually, the horse depicted on this token is prancing 
which means to spring forward on the hind legs. The diesinker, Hancock, probably knew 
better but made use of artistic license in his attempt to depict a galloping horse. 


The Suffolk Yeomanry was one of the first units organized at this time because there was 
a growing apprehension that the French would invade the English mainland. These troops 
were designed to protect the homeland and were not intended to participate in foreign 
wars. They were also used to suppress political and civil dissent against the monarch, in 
the aftermath of the French Revolution. The Suffolk yeomanry was a loyalist group — the 
motto inside the garter proclaims “Liberty. Loyalty. Property.” The edge reads “GOD 
SAVE THE KING AND CONSTITUTION ”. 


In May 1794, Parliament, under the leadership of William Pitt, was so fearful that the 
events which occurred in Revolutionary France would repeat itself in Great Britain that 
they passed the Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. This lasted until July 1795 and was 
reinstituted from April 1798 until May 1801. The pretext for the original suspension of 
habeas corpus was the activity of the London Correspondence Society (LCS). The LCS, 
set up in January 1792 by the shoemaker Thomas Hardy and the silk merchant, John 
Thelwall, was looked upon by landed interests as a hotbed of Jacobean activity and a 
distinct threat to the monarchy and parliament. The LCS advocated universal human 
suffrage and other ‘radical’ political reforms. When England entered into a state of war 
with France in February 1793, the activities of the LCS was viewed as a threat to the 
existing order. Several of its leaders were rounded up and thrown in prison for treason 
and were held for trial for an indefinite period of time without trial by jury. Most of the 
leaders of the LCS appear on the token issuance of Middlesex, as does a token for the 
Society itself. 


The leaders of the LCS were eventually tried and acquitted. This led Parliament to pass 
the so called “Gagging Acts” or Treasonable Practices Act, which expanded the 
definition of treason to include the speaking or writing of ‘treasonable’ acts, even if no 
action followed. This was the reason Thomas Spence was later arrested and Thomas 
Paine had to flee the country. Not only were the writers arrested but also the printers of 
such material. The Seditious Meetings Act was also passed by Parliament which made it 
law that public meetings of more than 50 persons had to be authorized by a magistrate. 
Later, the LCS was banned outright in 1799. 
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The leader of our gallant band of would-be warriors and issuer of the token or medalet 
was John Rous, the commanding officer of the Loyal Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Presumably, it is he who is astride the horse. He commissioned Kempson of Birmingham 
to strike this token. His first lieutenant, Sir Thomas Gooch of Benacre Hall, is due the 
credit for the raising of the Yeomanry Cavalry Corps, in each district or hundred, which 
soon after, took place throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Sir Thomas made the 
proposal for the formation of such units through John Rous, to William Pitt in December 
1792. Pitt was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Gooch also raised a corps of Volunteer 
Infantry, consisting of three companies. In all of Great Britain, 34 regiments of cavalry 
for homeland defense were raised in 1794 and 1795, All were disbanded in 1802 with the 
signing of the Peace of Amiens. Other yeomanry units are represented in the Conder 
coinage: Middlesex 5; Norfolk 6 & 7 and 46 &47; Somersetshire 24 and Warwickshire 
27. 


John Rous was the 6" baronet of Stradbroke until 1796. A baronet is considered a 
commoner albeit of high rank. He held a seat in The House of Commons from 1780 until 
1796 when he was elevated to the rank of Baron in recognition of his service to the 
crown. He died in 1827, age 77. 


Footnotes 


1. The Coinage of Suffolk by Charles Golding 
2. Dalton & Hamer list the following edge varieties: 
19a-CAMBRIDGE BEDFORD AND HUNTINGDON X.X (RRR) 
19b-WE PROMISE TO PAY THE BEARER ONE CENT (RR) 
19c- Milled (RRR) 
19d- PAYABLE IN HULL AND IN LONDON (RRR) 
19e- Plain (not in collar) (RRR) 
3. The Davisson updated version of D&H, edited in 1990, lists the following 
additional varieties in the preface 
a. [7bisI - an unfinished trial of the obverse of 18-uniface 
b. 17bis/I - an unfinished trial of the obverse of 18 —uniface 


LAST CALL FOR CANDIDATES CTCC 2007 OFFICER ELECTIONS 





CANDIDATE DEADLINE IS SEPTEMBER 15, 2007 NOTIFY MIKE GROGAN 
OF YOUR INTEREST 
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“BIS” demystified-----Bill McKivor 


Though not a scholar in Latin, use of D&H has certainly led me to attempt to translate a number of 
Latin words. Not the least among them is the term “bis” used by D&H to denote a “new” token that 
was linked to a previous one. Though it is obvious what it is intended to mean in the book—an 
additional piece---why it was used has been a mystery. Let’s look at what they have done. 

A token is given a number. Any new edge that uses the same dies is listed as a,b,c, &c. 

However, if the dies are not the same, sometimes it is listed as “bis”. 


There are a number of types of “bis” tokens. 
Some of them are a bit like Hertfordshire 4, bis I and bis II. The bis tokens here are simply small 
changes in the reverse die, bis I having the mountain closer to the foot of “f’, and bis II having no 
period after the date. Other than that the token looks nearly the same. There are quite a few like this in 
the book, with just minor changes to one die or another. 





Hertfordshire 4 
Image by Bill McKivor 


Another type of token using bis is one where a single die is the same as the token numbered, but the 
reverse (or obverse) is different. An Example here is Middlesex 181, where there is another piece, 
Middlesex 181 bis, with the same portrait of George III but a reverse that says “Frogmore”. There is 
also a piece that has the Frogmore reverse but has an obverse portrait of Queen Charlotte. These two 
pieces would be called bis I and bis II. This latter piece is not in D&H, but should be. Now it gets 
really interesting, as there is another piece with the Middlesex 180 reverse, but with the Middlesex 
181bisI obverse, that is listed currently in Davisson’s update as Midd 180 bis--- A look in D&H tells 
us that Middlesex 180 and 181 have the same reverse, so this piece could be Midd 180bis or Midd 
181 bis II as it shares dies with items added to each number. Confised? 
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Middlesex 181 bisT 
Image by Bill McKivor 





Middlesex 181 bis II (not listed at this time). 
Image by Bill McKivor 


The next type of bis token is one where neither the obverse or reverse die is the same, though the idea 
is much the same as the first piece. Middlesex 213 is like that---A National token with the bust of Pitt 
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as #212, and the reverse of #211. Middlesex 213 bis I has an entirely different bust of Pitt, and a 
completely different reverse. Middlesex 213 bis II has a third bust of Pitt, and the same reverse as 213 
bis I. Neither is mentioned in the body of the work, one must look in the addenda to find them. 
Looking at the three Middlesex 213’s there are thus three obverses and two reverses. 





Middlesex 213 dis 1 
Image by Cheapside Tokens 


Dalton and Hamer found themselves in this position a number of times. Middlesex 1052 is a halfpenny. 
It features the bust of George Washington facing right, and the shield of the United States on the 
reverse. Since Middlesex 1053 is a farthing, any new halfpemnies would have to be included at 1052 or 
before, and they found one---With the bust of Washington facing left this time, and a crowned harp on 
the reverse with the legend “North Wales”. Having no number to use, they called it Middlesex 1052 
bis. Neither die on the latter piece are anything like the pair used on the 1052. 

However, there was no way around the situation-- it must go after 1052 if it was to be included at all. 


Another example of this confusion would be the Preston Artist repository token, with the name of the 
issuer and the date, 1794. It is not in D&H, but Richard Dalton mentioned it with a full description, 
and indicated that it really belonged as there were other pieces like it that were allowed. 

Thus, the Preston piece, as pictured, would have to follow Lancashire #4, as it is a penny token and #5 
is a halfpenny. The Preston token would have to be 4bis. The Preston piece has absolutely nothing to: 
do with the Lancaster bridge token--- but there is no other place for it. 





“Preston Artist Token . 
Image by Bill McKivor 
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It becomes obvious that something is not right here. It is intuitive to understand that bis was used to 
tack on to another piece one that had not yet been listed. That is why bis was needed, but it certainly 
seems clumsy, and many ask “what does it mean”? 


In 2005, Paul and Bente Withers, in their yearly volume of Sacre Moneta, printed a book review of the 
2004 edition of Dalton and Hamer as written by John Whitmore. In it he gives the best explanation in 
the fewest words that I have seen. I am going to quote him here, with a bit of editing-- 


(In reference to D&H)---“Over a period of eight years thirteen main parts were published, each 
with its own introduction. Dalton and Hamer gave each distinct die combination a number, with a 
following letter used only to distinguish edge varieties. They left no break in the numbering system, 
thus leading to a problem. When the need arose to insert a newly discovered die combination between 
two existing numbers, (or even a completely new token, as happened)---the word “bis” the Latin for 
twice, was rather cumbersomely added to the first number. If further insertions became necessary, it 
would seem that the Latin “TER”, (Three), or “OUADRIENS”, (Four) could have been used, but these 
were ignored in favor of bis I, bis Il, bis IIT, etc.” 


Some of these are listed in the body of the work as they were discovered before printing occurred. 


Many more were listed in a fourteenth part, the “addenda and corrigenda”. Thus the reader of D&H 
must look to that for additional listings. As time went by, many more additions, corrections, and even 
new finds were noted. In 1990, again in 1996, and in 2004 updates were given with a vastly expanded 
addenda section or sections. In 2006, John Whitmore brought them all together in his new book, “A 
Token Collector’s Companion”. 


“Bis” was certainly not the optimum way of adding new finds. It would have been far better if some 
space had been left between numbers, as the Withers did with their book on 19" C tokens. A find 
could have therefore been given a new, unused number that fit the situation. The fact that they did not 
leave this spacing created the need for some sort of way of adding a new find, and “bis” was their 
solution, most likely one they did not consider to be a very good answer to the problem. 


They most likely realized this somewhere during the eight year span used to write, produce, and 
market the book, section by section---and by the time they did realize it, it was too late. With the 
printing of some of the sections started, and the photography done, “bis” became their solution. 

We know it as an indicator that there is a token or die that had not come to their attention when 
writing the book, and used to insert the additional piece. 

It is my theory, however, that it was to them simply a way of getting themselves out of the numismatic 
corner into which they found themselves painted. 
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Brighton, East Sussex’ 


Tony Fox 


Today, Brighton is a bustling, youthful place. It boasts two universities, one being 
equipped with a brand new medical school, and the streets are filled with young people. 
This has not always been the case. 


Without getting into the technical detail of Domesday,” in 1086 there were 86 men living 
in Brighthelmstone, for a total population of about 300-400. There was also one slave, 
but at least they did have a church, which was on a hill in the north of their village (and, 
although rebuilt, stands on the same spot today). In mediaeval times Brighton survived 
by fishing. Still a small village, and sited on a convex part of the coast, it had no harbour. 
The boats were dragged up and down a stony beach, and a large green (which still exists 
in the centre of the town) was used for drying the nets. Another church, at the northern 
end of that green, was built, presumably to accommodate a modest increase in the 
population. 


Figure 1. Sussex on the map, with some of the Conder-issuing towns 
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But Brighton really came alive at about the same time that the Conders did. The 
microscopical parish to the west, Hove, was drawn in, and ‘Brighton and Hove’ took 
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their initial shape as twin towns, recognizably, as they are today. Being only about 56 
miles south of London, and graced with the mild weather of the Gulf Stream, this was a 
popular resort amongst the upper classes, even before the railway arrived. Most 
spectacularly, the Brighton Pavilion began as a large farmhouse in 1787, and, somewhat 
post-Conder, evolved by degrees into its present exotic form over the next 35 years. This 
building is famous, of course, because it housed the mistress and morganatically married 
Mrs.Fitzherbert, consort of the Prince of Wales, nicknamed “Prinnie”. The intermittent 
madness of King George III* meant that the hedonistic Prinnie acted as Regent from time 
to time, and permanently after 1810. Mrs.Fitzherbert’s letters, complaining about the 
lack of attention from Prinnie in person, can still be read inside the Pavilion. Meanwhile, 
the great and good, alias hangers-on, would periodically congregate in Brighton when the 
Court was there, bringing fame and prosperity to the town. Mrs.Fitzherbert’s beau finally 
ascended the throne as King George IV in 1820. 


Turning to the Conders themselves, we have, perhaps, a repertoire that is smaller than 
one might expect from a town with such glittering Royal connexions. Dalton and Hamer 
(D&H) find just eleven major types, dated, when marked at all, 1794-1796. 


Perhaps this limited repertoire reminds us that it was not the social ascendance of a 
particular town that governed Conder issuance and variety. Rather it was the scale of 
commerce, even when the collectors’ issues are excluded. 


The first four issues (D&H 2, 3, 3a, 4 and 5) are closely similar and concern themselves 
directly with Prinnie. They also closely resemble D&H Essex nos. 36, 36a, 37, 38, and 
38a. The commonality is found on both sides of the tokens, and on the edges: Sussex 
nos.2, 3, 3a and 4 refer to “Brighton Camp” while their Essex counterparts refer to 
“Warley Camp”.? D&H makes the unusual comment that apart from the issues marked 
for these two camps, all other similar tokens relate to London (see below). The 
characteristic three feathers appear again at Lambeth (D&H Surrey 18; however, a 
different design on a farthing), and Middlesex (many). Here we have a geographical 
distribution of similar Prince of Wales designs that congregate in London and the south, 
although Prinnie’s bust is seen at D& H Lancashire 121-121b, in Liverpool, a city which 
even lauded George Washington himself (D&H Lancashire 116). Meanwhile, Fred, the 
Duke of York, and somewhat on the royal “reserves bench” (to use a sporting term), is 
found nearby in Manchester (D&H Lancashire 138-138b). But overall, this geographical 
distribution of Prinnie in the south of England is more or less opposite to what can be 
observed for reverses showing Britannia.’ Is this further evidence for a North-South 
divide in terms of support for royalty versus more secular nationality ? 


D&H differentiates the Sussex nos. 2-4 using both obverse and reverse, and it is 
interesting to compare this with the Warley issues in Essex. Sussex No.3 is a different 
obverse, with the Prince’s forehead in line with a slightly earlier stage of the legend, than 
no.2. The reverse of no.4 acquires a period (full stop) after the word HALFPENNY. 
This is exactly how Essex 36 is distinguished in turn from nos.37 and 38. 
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Left: D&H Sussex no.2 Right: British two pence, 2005 


(Slightly irregular, c.28.5 mm diameter) (25.5 mm diameter) 

Essential components of the design include the three feathers (which is not a fleur-de-lis), and the 
coronet which does have fleures-de-lis flanking the centrai Maltese cross. The motto is ich Dien (German: 
I serve) albeit rather small on the modern coin, and on the flying ribbons (representing mantling). The 
motto, however, is traditional and usually official in Scottish but not English heraldry. 


Figure 2: The enduring emblem of the Prince of Wales. 


However, this precise mapping between Sussex 2 — 4 and Essex 36 — 38 breaks down. 
First, Essex has no reverse dated 1795, to correspond to the Sussex 5. Second, when the 
edges are examined, a difference between the Warley and Brighton issues is that blanks 
with the date (in Roman numerals) added to their edge were used with Sussex 3 dies 
(making Sussex 3a) but make an Essex 36a; had the production been perfectly congruent 
then an Essex 37 (or a Sussex 2) would have been expected to be the recipient of this new 
edge type. The Sussex no.4, with the latinate date on the edge, does correspond to Essex 
38a, although no.38 has the undated edge. This is perhaps unsurprising: the edges 
specify Brighton or Warley Camp, and probably delimit the scale of the issue in each 
case. Timing and practicalities of manufacture then governed which dies were applied to 
these edged blanks. 


Overall, we can safely say that the copies of dies for two or three different obverses and 
at least three reverses seem to have outlasted the orders which are measured by the edges. 
By pursuing D&H’s remark (p.33), these dies turn up again for Middlesex 965, which is, 
essentially a Sussex no.4 or Essex no.38 but with a different edge that is referable to 
Birmingham, belying the D&H assigned county. D&H have not used the same 
systematic order as they did for Essex and Sussex, and so the Middlesex no.967 reverts to 
the Sussex no. 2 and Essex no.36, but with an edge referring to Bath. The Middlesex nos. 
963 and 964 are dated 1795 and correspond to Sussex no.5, but again with different 
edges. 


The remaining seven Brighton issues are more distinctive, and perhaps characteristic of 
an independent-minded county whose unofficial slogan in the 18" century was “We 
won't be druv [driven]”. Nos. 6 — 8 have a mounted officer and a camp in the 
background. The meaning of the edges of nos.2 — 4 have thus been promoted to a full 
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side of the token. Bizarrely, the reverse of no.6 and the obverse of no.9 has the Bastille; 
so much for Prinnie and the Crown ! The ships at sea and marine trophies of no.7 are 
traditional, and the latter appears on Royal Navy sailors’ medals. The heart in the hand 
of no.8 is a much older tradition, and there are various knights holding their hearts in 
mediaeval tomb-sculptures in Sussex churches. Nos. 11 and 12, with busts of Seymour 
and Shakespeare look like issues for collectors. 





Figure 3. The Prince of Wales’s forelock. 
Its location provides the difference between obverses of Sussex nos.3 & 4 (left) and no.2 (right), and 
between Essex nos. 37 & 38 (left) and no.36 (right), but, in reverse numerical order, Middlesex (called by 
D&H ‘London’) nos. 963 -966 (left) and 967 (right). 


Edges, rarity, and usage classification. Using the previously described criteria, which 
seemed to work for Essex, review of the edges of the Brighton issues and their relative 
scarcity according to D&H, can be added to this town survey. The first and obvious thing 
to consider is that the Sussex nos.10 -12 bear the legend “Payable at W Mighells” on 
either the reverse or obverse. Although this retailer cannot yet be found in the local 
histories of Brighton, presuming that it is not totally fictitious (and the locals would have 
known that) these tokens must be genuine and intended to be redeemable (code GR).’ 


D&H Sussex nos. 7 & 8 are rare, and all have an obverse of a standing officer, with the 
legend “Brighton”. These look like genuine but for collectors (code GC). D&H no.6 
has that same standing officer and the improbable view of the Bastille, which D&H 
reckons common. If that is true, then with the generic “Payable in London or Brighton” 
edge, it would probably be genuine but not redeemable (code GNR). However, a quick 
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flick through some sales lists over the last couple of years does not support a ‘common’ 
attribution, and the potential exists that this was also intended for collectors (code GC); 
readers with evidence against this presumption will be gladly acknowledged. 


That returns us to Prinnie. Nos 2, 3a, and 4 are common according to D&H, and recent 
dealers catalogues. Marked for Brighton Camp, and not for a particular retailer, as well 
as often being in worn condition, we seem here to have a group of tokens that are genuine 
for circulation but not redeemable by any particular retailer (code GNR). It is true that 
Sussex no.3 is written up as very rare, but as we have seen above that might just be an 
accident of the dies used and the edges prepared: again GNR, in spite of D&H RRR 
category. The Essex equivalents are also often worn, and currency within the two 
military camps seems likely. D&H has Sussex no.5 as scarce; it is the one with the 1795 
reverses, and is unknown in Essex. The reverse does appear in ‘Middlesex’, and there 
no.963 is common, but 964 rare. Perhaps Sussex no.5 represents the last part of a large 
order; if so, then GNR seems to apply. 


It would be remiss not to note that this use of the Prince of Wales’s emblems for copper 
tokens was not a new idea. There are many examples in Williamson from about a 
hundred years earlier.'° This is just one, relatively small, example of how the designs of 
Conders should not be seen as an isolated phenomenon of the century in which they were 
minted. 


Like many towns in both the United Kingdom and the United States, the railway came to 
Brighton and Hove in the mid-19" century and greatly catalyzed their growth. This 
brought to Brighton a jewel of a Victorian railway terminus, if on a provincial, rather 
than a Paddington Station scale. Today, it is an easy escape for a day- or afternoon-trip 
to that provincial terminus in Brighton; it takes about 60 - 75 minutes to reach the coast 
from Victoria Station in central London. The twin towns are now, by far, the largest 
conurbation in Sussex. But the mediaeval street pattern of Brighton is still there, and its 
old market place embedded in those little blocks, can also still be seen. That 
neighbourhood is now known as ‘The Lanes’, and is filled with antique shops and several 
excellent restaurants and pubs, most notably those called The Cricketers, The Sussex 
Arms, and the Bath Arms (the last for unknown reasons). Prinnie’s palace, officially 
known as the Royal Pavilion, is a spectacular building by European standards, and is 
open to the public. 


Footnotes 


1. Fisher J. Suffolk 15. CTC/J 2007; XII: 9-12 is an outstanding article from one of 
multiple possible quarters, and fulfills the anxiety that one had when venturing from 
Essex into Suffolk (see CTCJ 2007; XI: 9). Meddling in counties where others are 
better qualified to write is hazardous. Hence this diversion into Sussex, taking 
slightly less risk, because, for what it is worth, the author at least lived in Brighton for 
six months in the early 1980s. 
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. Guillermis Rex (by order). Liber de Wintonia. Winchester, H.M. Treasury: 1086, p. 
26c. Reprinted: Morris J (Ed) Chichester, Phillimore: 1976, 12:13-15. 


. Dalton R, Hamer SH. The Provincial Token-Coinage of the 1 ae Century. London: 
Reprinted in USA, BA Seaby Ltd, 1967, pp.33, 186-187, 253-255. 


. Although afflicted, George III was reasonably well regarded, not least because he 
could speak English, unlike his Hanoverian predecessors. 


. Fox AW. The Warley Issue (D&H Essex 36-38a). CTCJ 2004; TX: 30-35. 


. Fox AW. The British Numismatic Journal and The Numismatical Chronicle: Annual 
Review for the 2006 volumes. C7CJ 2007; XII: (in press). 


. If I was a Prince of Wales, then I think I would want my emblem on a coin worth 
more than two pennies. 


. This ignores D&H’s failure to distinguish the City of London from Middlesex. 


. For the various proposed usage categories see: Fox AW. Essex Edgeways. CTC/J 
2006; X1(3): 11-16. 


10. Williamson GC (Ed). Trade Tokens in the seventeenth century. Seaby, London, 
1967 (3 vols.); pp. 34, 55, 190, 380, 382, 516, 518, 558, 560, 570, 621, 650, 655, 
678, 693, 707, 708, 715, 791, 1024, 1045, 1084, 1361, 1379, 1418 and probably 
others missed. 





Sussex 6, Brighton 
Image courtesy of Cheapside Tokens 
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Ex Libris 


The following is a listing of catalogues in the collection of the CTCC Library not previously 
listed in the journal. For a complete listing please refer to the CTCC website at 
hitp://conderclub.homestead.com/index.html 


Catalogues: 


Baldwin’s Auctions #28 9 October 2001 (Soho Mint proofs including 9 lots of tokens, the Patrick Finn 
library) PRL 


Baldwin’s Auctions #30 8 May 2002 (5 token lots from the G. S. Hopkins collection) no PRL 
Baldwin’s Auctions #31 15 October 2002 (65 lots of tokens) no PRL 


Baldwin’s Auctions #38 4 October 2004 (76 lots 17" century tokens, 77 lots 18" century tokens, and 3 
lots 19" century tokens) no PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #53. =: 13 March 2002 (the Peter Preston-Morley Library of token books — Part 1) 
PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #55 8 October 2002 (the Norman Brodie Collection of Scottish tokens, tickets and © 
passes — 470 lots) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #56 11 December 2002 (the Eileen Judson Collection of British tokens (mostly 
172 century) and the Dora Harris Collection of London 17" century tokens) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #57 19 March 2003 (Eileen Judson Part IT — 106 lots 17" century, 57 lots ig” 
century, the Roy Raines collection of 17 century tokens ~ 123 lots, tokens from the stock-in-trade of 
Barry Greenaway — 47 lots of 17", 18" and 19" century tokens and 76 additional lots of mostly 18" 
century from other properties) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #58 24 & 25 June 2003 (27 lots 17" century, 15 lots 18" and 20 lots 19° and 20" 
centuries) no PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #61 17 March 2004 (95 lots various British tokens) PRL 
Dix, Noonan, Webb #62 30 June 2004 (88 lots of British tokens, tickets and passes) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #63 7 October 2004 (David McDonald Collection of Scottish tokens — 18 lots 18" 
century and the Dr. David L. Spence collection of 18" century tokens — 239 lots) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #64 14 December 2004 (148 lots British tokens, tickets and passes) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #65 —_ 16 March 2005 (Robert Hogarth 17" century tokens — 139 lots, David Litrenta 
18" century — 259 lots and 93 lots various tokens from other properties) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #66 6 July 2005 (David Litrenta 19" century tokens — 39 lots and 124 lots various 
British tokens, tickets and passes) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #67A 29 September 2005 (Dr, David Spence 18™ century trade tokens (Part II: 
Middlesex — Yorkshire) PRL 


Dix, Noonan, Webb #68A 15 December 2005 (30m lots tickets and passes, 46 lots 17" century tokens 
from the Tony Coker and Geoffrey Kay collections, 320 additional lots of quality 18" century tokens 
from unnamed collections.) 


Additional library acquisitions will be listed in the next issue of the journal. Harold Welch 


oe 


This article first appeared in Spink's Numismatic Circular of July/August 1996, Vol. CIV, Number 6, and 
is reprinted herein with the kind permission of the author, Dr. David Dykes, and Spink and Son, Ltd. 
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Any claim ro farne thai James Wright, Junior, of Dumdee, ricahe 
have on the wider stage of bisrory must be us the fact that he was 
the father of a redoubtable daughter: Frances ('Fangy) Wrisht, 
the rs fersunst and human rights’ campaigner who Jahn 
Stuart Mill called one at the most important women of his dav’. 
‘To sunusmiatists, on the other hand, Wright is probably better 
known as the designer of a mumber of Sth century Scorrish tokens 
und as the author of introductions to the bound compdations of 
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Denton and Pratreent’s Praiess's Compennin, and to James 
Conder's Airanpeniunt of Prozsucial Coins’, 

The lormer paper, entitled “Observations on Chins’, had 
originated ina lecrure on “Prawincial Halfpence™ chat Wriehr had 
debvered co the Suciety of Antiquaries of Scurland early in 1796. 





With some texeual variatians, and with che title to be uscd im the 
Varmosrs Companion, it had appearest in print almost sumalta- 
neously in the Pebruary 1746 issue of The Edinburalt Magastue. 
Writing to the magazine “From a Country fre-side”, Wreghe used 
the nom de plane CANIS” a cloak of anoayimuty he was to employ 
again in The Edinburgh Magazine, anal alsa in The Certieman s 
Mapeasine, The Monthly Maguzine and clsewhere’. 

A fluent writer with a ready, af effusive, pen, Wright's htcrary 
bfe was tragically short, lasting little sore than two years. [Bis final 
and most discursive contribution to numismatic lbterature was his 
fourteen-page “PREFACE” to Condec’s Arrangement. Although 
this was submutted he the end of (797 Conder’s Hl health delayed 
publication of bis cutJogue unul che late summer vf 1798 and 
Wright, dying in the April, never saw his cootriburian in pub- 
lished forny’. 

Wright’s first two pape 


















bis Kdiaéurgh Magazine article, 
“Observations on Coins” of February 1796, and its brief supple- 
ment, “Obs ALions Of Provineial Coins’. three months later- 
set out the essence of his neocons about provincial coin design and 
what he saw as subjects worth representing on tokens. At the end 
af the yeur be prutblished a conflation of the arncles--his original 
Antiquaries’ lecrure with, as he wid the Sacicty's secretary, 
Alexander Smellic, “considerable corrections and enlargeme 11f mm 
1 The Monthly Magazine for December 1796*, 

°The amaying durability of coins”, be savs in this essay. 
“should ever be remembered by those who are concerned in 
issuing thern; and such ccer® adopted as may reflect the most 
striking and interesting feavures of the present age’. He goes an to 
list six categories of subject that “seem to deserve being signalized 
and recommended to tmaittanon: ... fac semilics of rentarkable 
buildings |... representazions of the great and y al undertakings 
of the present times... Striking emblenis uf that spirit of industry 
and commerce, which characterizes the present tinses, and es- 
y the British nation ... Ulustrious characters, and men 
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remarkable in British history ... historical events 0. ar... 
symbols of the high spirit of political party ... fand] ... lastly... 
{the} merely descriptive and curious” fe.g. James's “Pidcuck’” 


elephanr-~“at least as well represented as the same animal is by 
ancient artists’ 7 
By the time he had come to compose his preface to Contder’s 
Arvang gement Wright bad refined has aleas on tuken design. for- 
ward- inuking. this last ussay stressed his deepenmy medallic 
interest in, and growing appreciation of, the role of ihe uiken as a 
taedns of improving coin design and encouraging voung medallic 
artists. Althouxh, fundamentally, a reworking of his earliest 
theme, Wright had come to realise that the duys of provincial coms 
“Sntended for circulation as pledges of value’? were numbered. A 
market that bad become flonded ‘by the basest imitations ... all 
diminished in parry and weight’? would soon be supplanted by 
the “massy national coinage... now on the anvil af fabrication for 
Government, by that ingenious and useful member of society Mr. 
Boulton”. Bat if promissory tokens, discredited and about to 
hecome redundant, had not achieved the artistic potential Wright 
had earlier envisaged for them, he saw, nevertheless, a cuntinuing 
tele for those tokens “made for sale to callectors” as a species of 
medallic art, Standards, though, had 1o be mainained; ‘‘the 
fabric” of the cokens shuuid be “improved” for these “recent 
pieces [by Skidmore, for example] finished in the metropolis” 
vould “only impress a lasting stain upon the reputaion of those 
who issue them’’. ‘Token design should be “waried™ with greater 
concentration on “useful commercial and public works’, and 

















nght, Jumor (1768—98): 
The Radical Numismatist of Dundee 
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fustorical portraiture and events. In particular, Wright stressed 
the destrabiliry—and practical application—of the medaltic 
recording of importan: buildings, both ancient and modern. Here 
he paid a not unnatural tribute to Peter Kempson (1755-1824), the 
Birmingham token manufacturer, for his “beautiful pieces” of 
Coventry and his “Gloucester medalets, wherein strength of 





P euuraving bs united with elegance” 


“Pieces have been struck’, he tells as in the preface ts 
“Conder”, “bearing exact representations of almast ev public 
building i it London, Coventry, Birmingham and Dundee; beside 
sketches of many edifices in other cities and pravincial towns. 
“Thus a general view of thy state of Archivecture in Great Britain is 
exhibited; the preservation of which ... must be of extreme utility 
























and value to posterity’. From this he concludes-——sumew hat 
overlarding the a sake—t hat “Architects | may consult their interest 





in forming collections of these pieces; accurate though mimute 
evatuions being now given on them of several hundreds of edifices 
throughout the Kingdom . .. that are not to be obtaincd orherwise 
but at a great expense ... [Ajnd there can be no doubt that the 
Medaliice Study might be rendered adventageaus to the meanest 
artificer, from the variety of models and seeeee to be drawn from 
its objects? 

Ww duht was to put his ideas into practice in the tokens he 
designed for himself anc other merchants and tradesmen in 
Dundee— as he had mentioned—and in Edinburgh, Forfar and 
Perth wich their representations of public buildings, commercial 
wuvities, harbour scenes and, occasionally, a more than cramped 
rccord of economic statistics’. 

Vatortunarely, despite his own stricture that “Ne piece what- 
ever ought to be given by an individual or private company te the 
publick, as forming part of che circulating medium, unless it be 
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a. MRuse plaice of 
all the issues fe 












residence at bears”, Wright tat 
prompted we ot Vdestiture of such a : 

In part this was due ta the disti be drew between 
pnissory tokens and pieces sasned for sale te collectors. Wright 
olf, though, was not altogether consistent nor were his wishes 
arned aut. And for the modern numismaust a qumber of 
problems of attribution have thus been created, Of the fourteen 
tokens bearing Wright's “design susnature’ (WRIGHT 
DELIN’, “WRIGHT DES”, “W DES” or variants of these), sis 
are bereft of any issuer's name. These are the Dundee “Cross 
aiver shilling medalets (D&H Anyusshire 2-4), “Admiral Dun- 
earn” pennies (DNH au 6. “Dudhope Castle” halfpen- 

























nies (DSH Angusshire 18-20), “Infirmary” halfpennics (D&H 
Angusshire 16 & 1éa) and Hors se and Curt” farthings (D&R 


‘Register Othce” halfpen- 





Angusshire 4-425, and the Fdinbureh ‘ 
nies (D&H Lothian 52). 

Samuch, followed by Bell, atertbuted the issuc of the ~ “Dudhope 
‘halfpennies to Wright on the grounds that their “flax 
ling’ * reverses depict bales marked “DR and “ER” similar 
to these on the “Horse and Cart” farthings which the compilers of 
the 1861 edition af Charles Pye’s Provincial Coins and Tokens had 
already givens ta Wright. But, although inspired by Wright, 




















Themas Webster of f khill, the Dundee ropemaker and sail- 
eloth manufacturer and issucr of the Dundee “Public Ware- 
houses” penny (D&H Angusshire 5), can be shown, on the 






evidence of the conremps collectar Miss Surah Sophia Ranks 
(1744-1818), and of Wright himself, to be the actual issucr of the 
“Dudhope Caste” halfpennies. Sending a specimen of the token 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Perth in June 1797, Weighs 
indicated that “Mr. Webster here {Dundee} has, at niy instance, 
ordered a £100 value of thens for circulation-—his name does nor 
appear on this, but he has also ordered a ‘Dundee Penny’ on which 
wil 

This reatrribution of the “Dudhope Castle” halfpennies should 
not however lead us to deny the issue af the “Horse und Cart” 
tarthings to Wright and give them to Webster. For the initials on 
the bales do not relate to the “Dundee” or Tay Roperies”’ as 

Samuel and Bell posited and in which Webster ts said te have had 
an interest. ‘Phey are rather the markings thar were found on 
parcels of imported Riga flas to denote the provinces or estares 
where it was yrown (DR sranding for Deujane Rakateer and 
“PR” for Thiesenhausen Rakitzer). “Russia” flax, at this ome, 
constituted the core of the impor? trade of Dundee for the coarse 
linen manufacture of the locality’. This was a trade m which rhe 
Wright tamily was intirnately involved and the compilers of Pye’s 
work were no doubt correet m their a sibation of the farthings te 
Wright, Having said this, the “conceit” [Plate EH had mare to da 
with the economy of Dundee than with the business interests of 
either the Websters or the Wrights as the statistics on the 
halfpenny and the Latin tag on the farthing beur out). 

For the time being the identity af the issuer of the Dundee 
“johrmary” halfpenny must remain anonynious although same 
hint is given in Wright's correspondence with Alexander Smiellic. 
“This thalfperiny]”, he says, “wax ordered for a Grover here, 
though his name does not appear on ita chcumstance which | 
was nat alrogether pleased with ">. No doubt, eventually, it will he 
possible to retine the attribution of this piece and that of the 
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Edinburgh “Register Office” halfpenny. This larter token, pare 
Bell, was intended far circulation but, says Wright, “the die 


cracked on the first essay, and was only abie to strike about 300 


pieces”. The mysterious “Wright” given in “Pye” as the issuer 
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night wellbe fanres Wright binesclf since there is no obvious ink 









with Samuel's “John Wr xh J the Edinburgh draper and hasier 
who issued a brass trade tr Ket GSH Lothian 377%. 
psormictimes cocentric he cone 


Lf Weight’s draughtsen 
pensated for this hw secur sonus the manuiacturer of the 
tokens he facilitated and Thomas Wvon the elder (1767-18360) as 
the engraver of most of his dies. Wright's pictorial designs aie 
emarkably consistent and are mistantiv recounisable. So much ao, 
im fact, that the Perth farthing (D&L1 Perthshire 1L}——struck by 
Keropson for John Ferner as a pendant to bis private hallpenny- 
clearly ewes much te Wright aithough the final design v 
completed by one of the Scorish-cngraving Menzies farnily, after 
Wright’s death!’ 

A number of Wright’s pieces are characterised by his use of 
sunken ellipse or cirele which was used te particular effect on his 
Dundee “lifirmury” halfpenny and which he probably persuaded 
his friend, the Reverind Robert Boog (¢. 1750-1823), to meorpor- 
ate in the desigu of the Paisley “Abbey Church’ penny with its 
seal-hke obverse wnpression GQXH Renfrewshire 1). 

lewas, Wright thought, a “beautiful invention’, the original ef 


















which “seems to be from the hand of Augustin Dupré, a Parisian 
ton tos fine AT vad cing sols ches: Monnecran om 
struck ap [ste] the first great 7 acra of rhe French Revohutian in 


17490" [Plate LAP. ‘ 

Wright's role as a desigaer seers to have heen twofold: either by 
providing—-direet or copies points or cngravings to the 
dic-sinker or by supplying bis own uriginal drawings. 

Most of his “architected? subjects fall into the former cate- 
gory, Mrhoush more work has t6 be done on Wright’s sources 
there ate vhtes to be followed up. Senie of his Dundee buildings 
right wel have been taken fron: die Uhestrations to Dr. Reberr 
Soiall’s Statistica! lecaunt af the Parish and Tain of Dundee which 
be certainly used for statistical information while his Edinburgh 
views probably fud their origin an architectural perspective 
The more general pictorial views and the representations af 
human figures, oo the other hand-—the highlander (D&H Angus- 
shire td), the flas-heekler CD&E Angusshire 14-20) and the 
fisherman (O&H Pc ive [-3aje-seem likely ta be Wright's 
own conceptions, Phe case of the Dundee “Admiral Duncan” 
penny is more questionable. Praduced by Kempsen tor sale w 
collecters aftur Wright's death, Wyan's obverse portrait of the 
admiral is paired with a Wright reverse, statistical clutter and all, 
bur the charminy “Adank and Eve" centrepiece has all the air of 
being copied fran: an engraving. 

Wright, as we have seen, was constantly adopting a more 
medallic approach to raken production as the tide was turning 
against promissory issues. In his preface to Conder’s Arrangement 
he urged the establishment of a “MEDALLIC SOCIETY OF 
BRITAIN” for “the cultivation of elegant design and execution in 
Medals ... commemorating various interesting productions, char- 
acters, and events relative to Britain’ 

Even in his first paper, in The Edinburgh Magazine, he had 
bemoaned the lack of atrention given te such subjects in the 
Scanish provinetal comage. “The Abbeys of Melrose, Paisley, 5t. 












































Andrews, Arbroath, & and the best madern buildings in Edin- 


burgh and Glasgow, would be desirable olyjeces ... Why are the 
features of Buchanan, Napier, the adrairable Crichton, Hume, 
Robertson, Cullen, and Reid, consigned tw the fuginve materials. 
aud faithless charge of paper and canvas, and not 4 single medal 
recordin thei a 





ry Hkenesses ta postenty * 

From las first tentative venture with Malison’s “Old “Tewer™ 
halfpennies (D&H Angusshire 10 3 10a} Wright ted to put his 
principles into practice, mcreasingly endeavouring ‘to have the 
figures on the piece much bolder and higher raised than is usually 
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denu, which is effected by having them more deeply vat inte the 
dye) His influence, too nded besond those wes with 
which he was immediately concernci. He » cd Kempson with 
the designs for the Loch Leven penny. He alse inspired Boor to 
draw the symbolical reverse of the ’Adam Soneh penny (D&H 
Fifeshive 1} and, as was suggested carlier, itis Hkely that the Rooy- 
designed Paisley pennies (D&H Rentres. eo 12) Gwe 4 grvat 
deal to Wright’s enthusiaam”” 

But Wright’s ambitions wert furrher rhan this. Writing to 
Smellie in December 1797 he announced thar he “had prevailed 
with an eminent Die-Engraver in England [Kempsen] to strike a 
sett af Scottish Aledatets-—on bis own acceunt, for salu—to bear a 
number of interesting national objects’. Wright was anxicus fo 
secore the help of members of dhe Scurtish Aauqu cbtain- 
ings suitable ae BRET SG aud port Beats ish 
personalities for this i 
antiquury John Pinke a common 
reverse for the medalets, raking care “'ts weed the pecancey and 
stiffness of ancient Lleraldry and to shun the affected novelty at 
modern fugitiwe taste’. Unhappily, Wright's premature dear mn 
April 1798 put an end to the cnterpris oe the ouly © 
have of what might have been are the “Pech Leven” 
Duncan” and Adam Smith” pennies 

James Wright claimed to he descended tram a Haghhind 

hich explains the reverse qmagers of his Dundee shillmg 
shilling medalet: an armed hirhlander accompanied by the 
“Pram the heath cover’d mountains of Sear we came The 
fanuly, thaugh, had been cstubbsdicd in Ducts e ever many 
generations and Wrght harass tthe pawn in 1768, the 
senoof Alexander Wripht, a fecal titer. 8 sverhanne of substantial 
NK » aud his wih ei MyIne. Orphaned at an « age, 
Wright was apparently braughr up by hrs maternal encle James 
Metne (d. 1839), 6 Presbyterian minister Gend fater a professor at 
Glasvow University) and, accerdiny to the much dates and caaus- 
tionable testimony of his doughter Fanny, was edacated at acade- 
mics in Perth and Edinburuh before artending Usimty College, 
Dublin. After some months on the Grand “Pour he reraurned re 
Dundee and to a career in the family linen firms dominated by his 
uncle, James Wright, Sener’. 

Wright, though, was a reluctant businessman: his upbringing 
had meuleated tastes and hatnts far remeved from the mercantile 
arntience of LJundee. We was much happier in his saady than in 
the counting beuse and before many years had passed his Haancial 
aifairs were in some disarray’. Related dheough his mother to the 
intellectual monde of Glasgow, be was vers mach a product of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, and, of obvious ability, even as a young- 
ster is said to have been correspondit with the hikes ef Adam 
Smith (1723-90) and the distinguished Edinburgh physician and 
chemist William: Cullen (1710-90), a famuly connection. 

Coins seem to have been his pariteular passion. In the conrse: at 
a detailed eight-p ritique of the secand (1784) edition of 
Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals, Wright metradace:! himself ro ti 
antiquary as somcene who had been ‘‘frem sarliest youth 
extremely fond of numismatic study fand was] possessed of a 
considerable collection of Coins & Medals’. His daughter tells us, 
too, that he had ‘devised and cast seme picees of uncOnIDIN 
beauty. and made a peculiar study of the chemical admixture 
metals best sunted te the purpose. He was regarded and consi 
as authority, i all connected with these maticrs, by De. Pinkerton, 
Mr. Planta, keeper of the medals in the Gritish Museum, and 
others’! : 

‘Though Fanny Wright's impressicns have all the likely flaws of 
receive knowledge recollected half a century later, her facher w 
certainly well-known to Joseph Planta (1744-1827). at the tine 
keeper of manuscripts at the British Museum, both as a coliecror 
and as a benefactar of the Museum. The Museum's “Denations 
Beok” stil records Wright's aifts of tokens and token d 
altheugh the latter wore destroved by enemy action during the 
Seeond World War. ‘Phe nature and extent of Wright's coin 
collection are not known although fram his correspondence with 
Pinkerton and from knowledge af the vartous donations he made it 
certainly embraced Greek and Roman coins as well as the Scottish 
series. By 1 795, his tokens, as Wright tclis us himself, numbered 
about two hundred’, 

Mystery surrounds the fate of Wright’s collection. There seems 
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to have been no auction record so presumably it was disposed of | 


privately, perhaps to the dealer Henry Young (c. 1738-1811) fromm 
whom Wright had acquired many of his coins and whom he 
regarded as “candid, honest .., with ... considerable practical 
knowledge of coms” even if he was “net to be remarked for nruch 
taste or liberal education” 
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In his dinlogne with Finkerton over the lauer's Pysay an Atedals 
Weight quesnoned the accuracy of many of Pankerton’s statements 
é of the fiery coinage. More directly 
uy prarsese, Wright felt tliat ue Pinkerton’s Cniost " cellent 

hapter on the progress of Brit Ge ‘ olvage “ fVolume Hf, 
some reference ought to be made to “the beautiful pie CES hae as 
sattern balfpence for the adoption of Government by MM. Bolton 
fee} of Birrnghane—{788—-aritated 1740. They are indeed the 
onky coms bearing a menarch’s head worthy of notice that havi 
appearcd since those of Mr, Croker 

Turning to a subject very close to bis heart, he contoued: 
“Some of the numerous copper balfpence lately issued by private 
Companies im vatious provincial towns of Great Brrtuyi, ure 
worthy of praise, Vhee are chiefly af the Years 1791-92-93 & 94% 
meant to supplant the present base & barbarous suuonal copper 
curreneyt+ most of them have thar depres of thickness which is 
cammendable m Coms; Letters well indented round the outer 
ilge; & some few of them bave buildings, bridges. or varies 
Rearces emblemateal of the industrigus & coramercial Genius of 
our country well mised, and neatly —nor te sav clexantly engrs- 
ven 

This was in june (793. Ina farther letter ewo months later 
Wright ceturned to the subject of provincial tokens whose ‘n- 
monse variery, & generally neat execution, approaches the nearess 
tothe Ment af the Ranian reverses of anv thing é in ramfage that has 
vecured within so short a period in modern times”. He wenton, in 
the strain he was to adopt in his firsr Edinburgh Magas sine article 
xix rnenths later, to categorise suttable subjects for token design 
“as this bonour might tend ta encourage the future preference of 
sorts of devices to the silly morsels af heraldry, & servile 
enies of politcal characters which degrade raany of thern”’ 
scutchcons, mottos, supporters, &e he added in his 
article, “oan transmst no fAaughi, no refermation to posterity” 

Arie his brings us to anuther sile of Wright. Referring to 
architectural subjects, be expressed in the lerter a sentiment that 
was only touched upon in the supplement to this first published 
paper where he had aihaled to “historical events ... or symbols of 
the hivh spirit of political party’ and briefly referred ta ‘rhe 
iaprisunment at Ridgeway and Symonds ... recited on London 
Halfpence” ow, privately, he was drawn to fulmuinate: “Messe 
Symmond: 1, Ridueway &o. have their halfpenny witha view of 
Newintte- “prison, which commemorates the Aera when British- 
Men, like the dl-fated Romans during the detestible Spy-system, 
under the legislation of Vibjerius}—are Table to imprisonment, 
& mulet, tor speaking & pubhsbing abstract opt- 







































































nions! 7? 

If Wright's views had heen more delicately expressecdl in The 
Rdinburgh Magasine-—perhaps edited out even-——he was given 
somewhat fullerrein in The Monthly Magazine in December 1796 
and allowed to refe: : to “the cruel imprisonnient of Ridgeway and 
nds and the gloricus and memorable acquittal of Hardy and 
: This Be iaght forth a public censure from Charies 

es again an antiquary with a ready pen, who contributed a 
series of “ESSAYS ON ‘THE PROVINCIAL HALE-PEN- 
NES" to the Gentleman's Magazine in 1798 and 1799. Shephard, 
in the thied of his articles, while praising Wright's numismaric 
contributions-—and obliquely revealing “Civis’s" true identity— 
took him to task for introducing “the ancertain subject of pobtic 
and anti-ministerial defamation in essays of a very different and 
more invariable nature “*. 

Personal experience coloured Wright’s political views. 
Although married in 1792 to Cumplla-Elizabcth Campbell, whose 
father, a Marine officer, was an Areyvle connection and whe 
mother’s family was numbered among the English lettered ar 
, Wright was as far distanced frorn his in-laws’ conservative 
political persuasions as he was from their social position, His uncle 
and supposed guardian, James Mytne, second minister ta Boog at 
Paisley Abbey Church froma 1783 to 1797 and then for more than 
ars professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow University 
‘Snost confidential friend’, was a considerable 
malhuende upon him as he wag later to be on Funny Wrighr Mylne 
was a member of the radical Whig cirele at the university centred 
on his own father~<in-law, John Millar (1735-1801), the professor 
of Civil Law and Jurisprudence, a man viewed at the time as an 
extreme radical and cven near cevalunionary® 

Sharing the adyanced political views of this group, Wright, hke 
Myine, quickly embraced the principles of the French Revelu- 
tion, Dundee, at the time, was a centre of radical activity and, in 
ovember 1792, was the scene of serious rioting, variously moti- 
vated but occusioned by the uprooting of a “Tree of Liberty” be a 
group of “young gentlemen”, including a son of Thomas 
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Webster’, Wright is sail to have been @ memier of the Whig Cloh 
of Dundee which, a 1790, had voted a laudatary address to the 
revolutionary French National Assembly and brought down upon 
its head the wrath of Edmund Burke. Es j 








entially a policical 
theorist there is no evidence that he wax personally involved with 
any of the more extreme democratic organisations of the tine 
But to Fanny Wright, her father ‘was instrumental in spreading 
thre’ his ewn city and neighbourhood, popular translations of 
French treatises, political and philosaphical’. Moreover, he 
scems, by 1794 accurding to his daughter-—but probably a year or 
so earher—ta have become the object of government surveillance 
for having promoted a cheap edition of Thomas Pains’s The Rights 
of Man, perhaps that “cream and substance’ edition that was “‘in 
the hands of almost every countryman, and could be had for 
twepence’*, 

f.oeal legend also had it that 











“being a superior medallurgist”’ 
Wright had “struck a republican neal in coramernoration of the 
establishment of his favourite farm of government in France” for 
circulation in the Dundee area. [t was said that to escape prosecu- 
ton he “one night, about twelve o'clock, got into a small boat at 
the harbour, wth all his Radical medals beside him, crossed about 
half way aver to Fife, and deposited the suspicious cargo at the 
bottom of the ‘Tay; after which he returned, burned a large 
quantity of objectionable papers and books, then retired to bed, 
and no doubt slept sounder than he did the night betore”. ‘Uhe 
story svas recorded years later hy James Myles, a local bookseller. 
doubt the tale was elaborated in the telling but Myles was the 
publisher of Fanny Wright's autobiography and may well have 
had a version direct from her when she visited Dundee in 1844+, 

While the substance of the story may have some prain of truth 
there is na other evidence that Wright struck or caused to be 
struck any sediticus medals. What then mirht have been the 
objects cansigned to the depths a mile suuth of Craig Pier? The | 
monent would have been tao early for then: te have been any of ; 
Spence’s concoctions or the tokens of the Londen Corresponding 
Society although these were, scemmely, in demand in Scotland a 
few years later. A clue may perhaps be found tn a manuseript 
note of Miss Banks in the register of her token collectian now in 
the Britsh Museum. In this note she relers to two lead medals, 
acquired on 12 January 1793, “many of which”, she writes, ‘were 
distributed at Dundee instead of Tom Paines Book... now hardly 
to be seen having been stapped by the leading People. Ic was suid 
there were some distributed at Dunkeld, (° They were distributed 
an 1792 of 17 . Ina separate manuscript hist of acquistions, also 
in the British Museum, Miss Banks refers to the niedals again as 
acquired from “Mrs. Murray” and “distributed at Dundee’. 

Miss Banks’ medals [Plate 1V] are those listed as 501 and 502 by 
Laurence Brown in volume | of his British Historical Medals’. 
While Brown was unable to identify the medals’ raisan d’eire their 
ubverse legends in fact provide the key. The obverse legend of 
50I—“ THE NATION 15 ESSENTIALLY THE SOURCE OF 
ALL SOVERKIGNTY is the first clause of article HL of the 
Declaration af the Rights of Man while that of 502 is Lafavette's 
maxim, “FOR A NATION PO BE FREE TT 1S SUFFICIENT 
THAT TT WILLS IT", Both statements would have been 
perfectly familiar to readers of Part F of Paine’s The Rights of Man 
and no doubt were commonly reiterated slogans”. 

‘The medals were intended, as Miss Banks noted, as popularly 
accessible substitutes for Paine’s book. Indeed, they achieved a 
degree of notoriety in their time that Brown did not appreciate for | 
they were among the evidence cited against John Elder, an | 
Edinburgh bookseller, and William Stewart, a Leith merchant, i 
who in January 1793 were indicted for sedition in one of the 
earhest Scottish treason trials of the French Revolutionary per- 
lod”. “The case against Elder and Stewart was that they had 
published and distributed a broadsheet containing a reprint of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man together with an outline of the 
origin of government, a condemnation of impress warrants® and 
the advocacy of equal representation, just taxation. and liberty of 
conscience. At the same time they were accused of having had 
struck—by ‘James Bell, tinman er white iron smith in Leith’ — 
and having distributed quantines of medals “hearing inscriptions 
of a seditious tendency... obviously calculated to stir up a spirit of 
insurrection and upposition to the established government” in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley and other parts of Scotland. 

In the event, Stewart having absconded, the case against Elder 
was not proceeded with. But what is important to us is that the 
description of the medals given in the trial proceedings makes ii 
quite explicit that these are BEAT 501 and 502%. And while it is 
admittedly speculative, it seems a net unreasonahle flight of fanc 
to suppose that, #f the story of Wright’s midnight adventure is 
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My sp J} thanks are due to Mr. David S. Brooke of William. 
stown, AMaceachuceds, whe has independently been engaged on a 
tady of Wright and his inkens, for his comments on an earlier 
draft of this article and for drawing my attention to a number af 
sources, including the Wright/5 mellic corr espondence in the 
Letter Books of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. He kindly 
provided me with transcripts of this correspondence, while the 
siety, through its Director, Mrs. Fionna Ashmore, supplied me 
with relevant photocopies. | am grateful to the Society for allow- 
ing me to quote from this correspondence. 

Plates Land [V are reproduced by permission of the Trustees of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery and of the British Museum 
respectively. 

Thanks are due to the Lord Lyon King of Arms (Sir Malcolm 
Innes of Edingight}), Miss Marion Archibald (the British 
Muscum), Mr. Edward Besly (the National Museum of Wales), 
Mr. Nicholas Holmes (the National Museums of Scotland), the 
Trustees of the British Library and af the National Library of 
Scotland (including permission to quote from the Wright/ Pinker- 
ton correspondence), the Scottish Record Office, the Edinburgh 
Central Library, the Dundee Central Library, the Paisley Central 
Library, and the Perth Museum and Art Gallery (including 
permission to quote from the Wright/Scott letter), 
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What I’m Reading 
CA Review of: Great Tales from English History) 


Tom Fredette 


What do the storytellers mean when they describe Lady Godiva’s “naked” 
ride through town? What makes Alfred “great?” What is “Canterbury Water?” 
These are a few of the questions addressed by Robert Lacey in his small book 
Great Tales from English History - a retelling of tales which concern well 
known figures from English centuries which have passed. The time period of 
this volume spans a period which begins ¢. 715@ (Cheddar Man) and ends in AD 
1381 (The Great Rising). 


Lacey, the co-author of The Year 100@ brings new life to the people and 
places he has chosen, a number of whom are pictured on the tokens we collect. 
His book includes references to places such as Colchester, Canterbury, London 
and Nottingham. He tells us about Alfred the Great, Lady Godiva and John of 
Gaunt. Included also are stories about the origin of The Order of the Garter 
and the Magna Carta, both of which have had some influence on late eighteenth 
century British token design. These are just a few of the many small tales 
included in this entertaining book. 


In his Introduction, the author reminds the reader of several important 
points. The first is that “what actually, really, definitely happened in the 
past” is unknowable and imperfect but it is important. Another is that a, 
nation’s stories - its legends and myths - are central to its sense of iden- 
tity, its laws, its architecture Cand even its coins and tokens?}. And, most 
importantly, the personalities, the heroes and heroines of the past reveal the 
nature of their humanity to us through their acts and our identification with 
them makes them “knowable.” It helps us make the connection to their times. 


One of the better known images on a Conder token is that of Lady 
Godiva. One image of this famous Lady can be seen on the 1999 CTCC member’s 
medal. Whether or not she really rode through town naked may not be the whole 
story or its point. In fact, Lacey tells us that it is more likely a 
woman of her position would probably not have done this. He writes that: 


Godiva may have ridden out symbolically naked - that is 
stripped of the fine jewellery and sumptuous costume that 
denoted her status as one of the great of the land. (CWithout) 
jewels and fine outer clothes - and without fancy hairpins, of 
course - her hair would have come tumbling down voluptuously. 
Riding penitentially through Coventry, an unadorned Lady Godiva 
would have made qa forceful and startling statement by the 
standards of the year 1043. 
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Lacey enlightens the reader further with his tale of Alfred the Great, 
The writer previously made a small attempt at enlightening the readership 
of the Journal in his article which appears in issue #21 (“Why Was Alfred 
Called Great?). Lacey provides additional knowledge about this very popular 
English king when he notes Alfred’s humility as he moved among his subjects. 
To give his people protection from the Vikings and to allow them to improve 
their lives: 


He built a defensive network of forts and fortified towns 
known as burhs from which comes the modern ward ‘boroughs’. As 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle reported in 893, ‘ the King had divided 
his army in two so that always half of his men were at home and 
half out on service, except for those men who were to garrison 
the burhs’. 





MERTERY LANE, CANTERBURY 


Ad vxinpie of the narriw iheroiglfires oF the, Midute Ages stitt 
exiadhy ia many Enplisd: tuwene See gS 
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And what of “Canterbury Water”? The story of Henry II’s culpability in 
the death of his advisor Thomas Becket is well known. Lacey’s tale relates 
that once Becket’s saintliness was revealed Henry became known as the villain 
in the story of Becket’s demise and decided that he must do penance in order 
to gain favor with his people. 


The King offered himself for five strokes of the rod from 
each of Canterbury’s eighty monks. Then, wearing around his neck 
a phial of water that had been tinctured with drops of Becket’s 
blood, Henry dragged himself onto his horse and rede back to 
London. ‘Canterbury Water’ became a must-buy for countless 
pilgrims who flocked to Becket’s tomb in the centuries that 
followed. The precious pink liquid was said to heal the blind 
and raise the crippled. 


These three vignettes are brief examples of the entertaining and in- 
formative stories presented by Robery Lacey. Reading this book is an easy 
and pleasureable journey through these centuries of British life with the 
milestones denoted by the subjects he portrays. The stories contained in 
this small volume add to the reader’s knowledge and will advance his or her 
enjoyment and study of the tokens we know and love so well. 


References 


The illustration of Mercery Lane , Canterbury comes from: 

Hall, H.R. Wilton, Our English Towns and Villages, 
Blackie and Son, Limited, 5@ Old Bailey, London. (A neat, 
old, little book.) 


and 


Lacey, Robert, Great Tales from English History, 
Little, Brown and Company, New York, 2003, 254 pp., $22.95. 





Alfred the Great on Somerset 65 Courtesy of Cheapside Tokens 
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The British Numismatic Journal and 
The Numismatic Chronicle: 
Annual Review for the 2006 volumes. 


Tony Fox 
The British Numismatic Journal 2006 


Britannia. The iconography of Britannia (the draped female seated with a shield bearin 
the Union Jack and with a trident in the other hand) is studied by Dr. Katharine Eustace. 
The study is wide-ranging, from Roman copper to monuments in Westminster Abbey. 


Mathew Boulton’s involvement leading up to the 1797 ‘cartwheel’ coinage is duly noted. 
However, Conder collectors will be disappointed. D&H Glamorgan 1-3, Hampshire 13, 
Lanarkshire 6, Lothian 60-61, Middlesex 1077 (a Spence farthing), Sussex no.17, the 
Warwickshire 53, 122, 331 & 472, and Worcestershire 10 have all escaped Dr.Eustace’s 
notice, as has the later British Copper Company issues.”° 


This article automatically generates questions. First, there are clearly many relationships 
between the designs on our Conders and for other coin issues, whether official or not.* In 
this case, where do these Conders fit into an iconography that stretches from Roman 
times into the present day (e.g., the English 50p heptagonal issue, or the medal of the 
British Numismatic Society itself) ? Second, given that it is such a ‘bloody obvious 
emblem’ (as the British might say): Why was Britannia not more widespread amongst 
Conders in an era just before she appeared on the 1797 regal copper coinage ? Third, 
why do issues with Britannia on the reverse tend to congregate in northern England and 
Scotland ? Fourth: Are the seated ladies with mining equipment (e.g., Cheshire 31, etc) 
parodies of Britannia ? 


Otherwise, there is a very nice article by Mr.Dyer on a mint-related murder in 1798. 
He’s one of us, even if the events did take place in 1798.° There is also a book review by 
Professor Dykes on the entire issue of The big problem of small change.® 1 have not seen 
the book itself, but the motives for the private issues of the 1770s are a small part of that 
overall story. Lastly, about halfa century before Conders, it turns out that Daniel Defoe, 
arguably the world’s first novelist, was the son of a token-issuer and wrote on that subject 
himself, too.’ 


The Numismatic Chronicle 2006. 
Dies and statistics. There are no articles in this year’s volume that specifically relate to 
Conders. However, there is an article that addresses, intriguingly, the general case of 
estimating the original population of dies from a surviving sample of coins. 
My guess is that, in most of us, mathematical statistics evoke emotions that range from 


‘this has nothing to do with how we collect Conders’ through ‘baffles me’ to ‘makes me 
shudder’ ! But I must say that, in my view, this article certainly might have something to 
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do with us. This article by Dr.Esty is as brilliant as it is generally applicable; its principles 
can be applied at least as well to Conders as, say, Roman denarii. 


People basically understand the concept of probability. Given a well-mixed drawer 
containing 50 black and 50 white socks, what is the chance that a blindfolded person 
pulls out a white sock first ? Answer: 50% or 1 in 2. That is obvious. Then with 99 
socks left, we can calculate the probability of picking a second white sock, and so on. 
People who play Keno at Las Vegas are capable of much more sophisticated estimates of 
probability than this. 


Statistics is the exact opposite of probability. Given only a sample of picked-out socks 
(or Conders), then what can we know about the drawer-full of socks (or whole set of 
dies) that they came from ? 


The problem in die studies is always is that we possess only a sample of all the Conders 
that were ever minted. This needs to be factored against the fundamental principle of 
Statistics, i.e., that it is the reverse of probability. 


This article by Dr.Esty tackles this problem precisely for numbers of coins in an observed 
sample, and the number of dies that are actually represented in that sample. Moreover, it 
is possible under some circumstances to assess how likely it might be that dies existed 
that do not actually appear in the sample that has survived. 


The crucial statistic using Dr.Esty’s methodology is the Coverage of the sample. This is 
a calculated fraction between zero and one, and estimates the proportion of the whole 
issue for which dies are seen in the sample. This is best estimated when three things are 
known: the size of the sample (number of coins), the number of different dies in the 
sample, and the number of dies in the sample that are represented by just one, single coin. 
However, there is an alternative method if the last of these is unknown. Using formulae 
for confidence estimates, the total number of dies (both seen in the sample and unseen), 
can then be calculated. 


For those with larger samples of Conders, this article therefore becomes very relevant. 
There is also scope for collaboration to make the sample sizes bigger because that makes 
the calculations more accurate. 


There are assumptions which are made in this statistical method, and these give rise to 
‘skepticism’ (to use Dr.Esty’s own term) about the calculated results. The most 
important is that the statistics are based on probabilities that assume that the sample of 
coins is randomly drawn from the whole issue. This may or may not be true. For 
example, a hoard of new coins might have come from a short span during a long minting 
period, and thus be biased: a large sample based on a single pair of dies. There might 
even be scope to use the D&H rarity grades as a non-parametric variable in all this 
mathematics. 


A further comment, for those with a technical bent, is that Dr.Esty’s estimates of 95% 
confidence intervals relies on a symmetrical, Gaussian probability density function. That 
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was worked out for biological systems (e.g., the morphology of peas), and nobody has 
validated that against other phenomena (e.g., coin minting). 


But with Conders, we tend to associate new D&H numbers with each new die, and so, 
with care, we ought to be able to apply this statistical technology to our little corner of 
numismatics. Not only that, but, for example, when surveying the Essex Conders, in as 
best a manner as I could, letters came from people explaining to me, for example, how 
the die-cracks across Colchester Castle developed, and how this took what I wrote 
further. They were right. But basically this was a larger sample phenomenon. So there 
is scope, by calling a particular die crack a “new die” (although physically the same piece 
of metal) to assess their numbers. I also believe that the methodology might be made to 
work in reverse when each combination of obverse, reverse and edge (or D& H number) 
is believed to be exhaustive, and then to back calculate the size of the issue. 


These notes are provided with the idea that the volumes may not be available to all 
Conder collectors. One hopes these surveys of the two principal, academic, British 
numismatic journals are of use. All feedback, positive and negative, especially if how to 
do this annual exercise better, is welcomed. 


Tony Fox 
Cranham@aol.com 


Footnotes 


1. Eustace K. Britannia: Some high points in the history of the iconography on British 
coinage. Br Numis J 2006; 76: 323-336. 


2. Dalton R, Hamer SH. The Provincial Token-coinage of the 1 gin century illustrated. 
London: BA Seaby 1910, Reprinted 1967 in the USA, pp.41, 200, 255, 267, 277, 
294, 311, 402, 414, 426 [D&H]. These are generally unindexed and there are 
doubtless a few more that have been missed. 


3. Withers P, Withers B. British Copper Tokens 1811-1820. Llanfyllin, Wales: Galata 
Print. For example, pp.97-102. 


4. The broader issue, I suppose, is whether we, as a club, are a bit blinkered by our strict 
focus on specimens that either are, or should have been, in D&H. 


5. Dyer GP, Gaspar PP. Turning the fly. Br Numis J 2006; 76: 357-359, 


6. Dykes D. The big problem of small change [Book review]. Br Numis J 2006; 76: 
394-395, 


7. Thompson RH. Daniel Defoe, son of a token-issuer. Br Numis J 2006; 76: 353-356. 


8. Esty WW. How to estimate the original number of dies and the coverage of a sample. 
Numism Chron 2006; 166: 359-364. 
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THE CONDER ERA-1788 
MICHAEL GROGAN 
Ironmaster John Wilkinson was by now in the business of producing tokens bearing his 
portrait with three distinct reverse designs, the rarest being the handsome ship illustrated 
here [Warwickshire 336]. The token is from the Doty Collection and the image courtesy 
of Bill McKivor. 





Significant world events during 1788 included: 
The first edition of The Times, previously The Daily Universal Register, was published. 


At what is now Sydney Australia, Great Britain established the prison colony of New 
South Wales, the first permanent European settlement on the continent. 


In France, “The Day of the Tiles” riot occured. This is considered by many historians to 
be the beginning of the French Revolution. 


The steamboat was first patented in the United States by Briggs and Longstreet. 
A fire devastated the city of New Orleans, killing a quarter of its population. 


Louis XVI announced that The Estates General would convene in May 1789, the first 
time since 1614. 


Notorious Scottish burglar William Brodie was captured, tried, convicted and hanged. 
King Charles III of Spain died and was succeeded by his son Charles IV. 


Poet George Lord Byron and philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer were born. 
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Directory of Club Officers and Appointees 


President Treasurer 

Gregg Moore Scott Loos 

1904 S Wall Street PO Box 2210 

Mount Vernon WA 98273 North Bend WA 98045 
[360] 336-2354 gregg.moore@comcast.net [425] 831-8789 


scottloos@msn.com 
Vice President USA and Librarian 


Harold Welch Editor and Webmaster 
655 Parkwood Circle Mike Grogan 
Saint Paul MN 55127 6501 Middleburg Court 
[651] 429-0997 tokenmann@aol.com Mobile AL 36608 
[251] 343-0005 
Vice President International mngrogan@comcast.net 
John Whitmore 
Teynham Lodge Chase Road Membership 
Colwall Malvern Worcs. Rachel Irish 
Phone 01684 540651 101 W. Prairie Center #323 
Teynham|I@aol.com Hayden ID 83835 
mrirish5 @adelphia.net 
Publisher 
John Fisher 


fisher1835@yahoo.com 


WELCOME 
TO OUR NEW CONDER CLUB MEMBERS 


NAME LOCATION 


Dennis Allen Marion, IN 
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OUR RULES: CTCC members, in good standing, are cordially invited to dispatch their articles 
and advertisements to the CTCC editor for publication in the JOURNAL. Articles are always 
needed and appreciated. Articles do not have to be camera ready, but I appreciate it when they 
are. Articles are always published free of charge for the benefit of the membership. 
Advertisements are needed and appreciated just as much. Ads up to twelve lines are FREE! Full- 
page ads are $75.00; one half-page ads are $37.50. Ads larger than the free twelve lines must be 
camera ready. All paid ads must be paid for when submitted; thus, eliminating the possibility 
of confusion and the need for costly, unnecessary, and time-consuming billings and follow up. Ads 
submitted without full payment will not be accepted or published. Ads or articles may be either 
accepted or rejected at the discretion of the editor. Only members can participate in the journal or 
other Club activities. The Club rules are designed to be simple and few, please comply with them. 
The deadline for the FALL 2007 issue is September 15, 2007. Journals are issued quarterly. 
Your articles and ads must be sent to the editor, Michael Grogan 6501 Middleburg Ct Mobile AL 
36608 email mngrogan@comcast.net. The only requirement for membership is the payment of an 
annual membership fee. You will be billed again after you have received four issues of the journal. 
The "Conder" Token Collector's Club reserves the right to accept or reject (without explanation) 
any application for membership. The “Conder” Token Collector's Club, reserves the right to 
revise these rules at any time in accordance with our by-laws. ANNUAL DUES: $25.00 U.S. 


Membership - £20 U.K Membership.-_$35 Non U.S. or U.K.Membership. 


NOTICE: The “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, publisher of The “Conder” Token Collector’s 
Journal, assumes no responsibility or liability for advertisements or articles published in the 
journal. No party shall have recourse against the “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, or it’s 
officers, officials or appointees for any reason associated with the publication of its journal. All 
transactions arising from or relating to advertisements in The “Conder” Token Collector's Club 
Journal are strictly between the parties to the transaction. Complaints concerning advertisers or 
respondents should be directed to the president of the “Conder” Token Collector's Club. Valid 
complaints can result in termination of membership and/or advertising privileges. 
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Free Advertisements 
These Ads, 12 lines or less, are free for CTCC members. Send yours to: 
Mike Grogan, 6501 Middleburg Ct, Mobile, AL 36608 - E-mail: mngrogan@comcast.net 


WHAM K KKK HH HHH HH KKK HKEKK KK KE REKKE REI RK RK ERR EKEKKKEK KERR KK KKK KH REKEKEKEKEEKKKKEREKEE KK IK 


M. Monarch, Esq., Numismatist 
CTCC# 4, EAC#184, ANA LM1059 


Hopelessly addicted to “Conders” for nearly thirty years. I specialize in beautiful condition, 
rarities and spectacular die states; always keen to buy, sell, or trade the series. 


Jerry Bobbe Email jbobbe@comcast.net 
PO Box 25817 Tel: 503 626 1075 
Portland, OR, 97298 


Ye Fee He He He He He He Fe He He He Ye ae He Fete He He He He IHC He He He He He Heke He HH KKK He He He KH HHH HH KK A IKK HK KH KEKE KK KKK IK KKK KEKE RKK KKK KKK KI 


Wanted! 


Hampshire tokens and medallions from all periods. 
Books by Birchall, Pye 1801 and after, and Davis & Waters 1922. 


Michael Knight, 30c Malvern Road, Southsea, Hants, PO5 2NA, United Kingdom 
mikeknight@tinyworld.co.uk 


SERIOUS COLLECTOR OF SERIOUSLY ODD THINGS! 


I am interested in purchasing for my collection varieties that I lack in the areas of: 

e Off-Metal Conder Tokens (silver, white metal, brass, lead, gilt) and Conder Token Errors. 

Evasion Halfpennies and Farthings. 

U.S. Colonial Coinage. 

French Colonies Coinage for use in North America. 

Blacksmith tokens. 

Counterfeit British and Irish Halfpence and Farthings. 

Highest prices paid for things I need, and immediate payment — no purchase too large or too small! Ifyou have 
anything in these areas for sale, please contact me! 


Jeff Rock, Box 3447, San Diego, CA 92163. (619) 280-6737. E-mail: RosaAmLtd@aol.com 


e@oeeee 
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ABC Coins and Tokens 
We specialise in Conder Tokens and also stock a wide range of hammered and milled Scottish, 
British and World coins, and numismatic books. All our Conders are fully illustrated and written 
up on our web site so that you can buy with confidence. 
Contact David Stuart at: 
Alnwick British and Colonial Coins and Tokens 
P. O. Box 52, Alnwick, Northumberland 
NE66 1YE United Kingdom 

Website : www.abccoinsandtokens.com 
E-mail :d-stuart@d-stuart.demon.co.uk 
Telephone : 44[0] 1665 603851 


RHKKKKKKKKK KKK K He KK Ke Hk KK KKK IK KK eK KK eI Ie Ie te He KH KK HK I HH KKH KKK IK KKK KKK KK KKK AK RENE I KR eK te 


HOPELESSLY SMITTEN BY SCOTTISH TOKENS 


ALWAYS LOOKING TO BUY: FROM INDIVIDUAL SCOTTISH TOKENS TO YOUR COMPLETE 
SCOTTISH LISTING OR YOUR ENTIRE CONDER TOKEN COLLECTION, INCLUDING BOOKS AND 
ASSOCIATED EXONUMIA: 

WHATEVER WORKS BEST FOR YOU. I WILL MAKE IT WORTH YOUR WHILE. 
LOOKING FOR CTCC MEDALS 


The 2000 'Charitabie Monopolizer’ in Silver 
The 2001 Bronze and Silver Wayne Anderson Memorial 'Error' medals incorrectly dated 2002. 


Email: gregg.moore@comcast.net phone: 1-360-336-2354 


TONY FEIN - PROFESSIONAL NUMISMATIST 
Fixed Price Lists of World Coins & Tokens on request 
Medieval, Modern Coins, Hammered coinage and Ancients. 
VISIT MY WEB STORE www.vcoins.com/ancient/tonyfein Photo's in Full Color! 
IAM ALSO BUYING ALL BETTER COINS & COLLECTIONS 
Please call or write, or ship with your price, for my generous offer. 
Please include a phone number or e-mail address. It will be worthwhile! 
Tony Fein CTCC#278 PO Box 17672 Clearwater, FL 33762-0672 
Phone (727) 536-7475 e-mail tonyfein@aol.com 


HIKAIHAEIREIERAR EIS AS II IASARII IISA IIASA IA AS IAI III INA IAAI AINA AA AAAI AAR IAA ASI I ASAI AAAS AAAI SAAN SAAN ASAI AISI IAA NAA SAARIAA IAAI 


An interesting selection of 18th century British Tokens 
plus some Regal & Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 


Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look ~ comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy ~ contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll CTCC~EAC~C4~ANA 
P.O. Box 255 White Hall, Va. 22987 
443.223.0399 ~ gary@grollcoins.com ~ www.grollcoins.com 
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BILL McKIVOR’S COPPER CORNER 


Fair prices, fast service. Lists sent snail mail or E-mail. See large ad inside cover. 
17", 18" and 19™ century British tokens, Hard Times tokens, Civil war items. 
(206) 244-8345 Satisfaction Guaranteed Always. POB 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 


BUYING AND SELLING----15 YEARS 
ANA—C-4---EAC---PNNA---SNS---MCA---AND CTCC8#3. 
WEBSITE---- www.thecoppercorner.com E-MAIL Copperman@Thecoppercorner.com 


CTCC Back Issues for Sale! 


The club has a very limited supply of some back issues of The CTCC Journal. 
They are being offered at $5.00 each ppd. 

Available issues: #5, #12, #14, #18, #20, #21, #22, #23, #25, #26, #27, #28 
Please don’t send payment with your order, you will receive a bill with your journals. 
Send inquiries to: 

Harold Welch 655 Parkwood Circle, St. Paul, MN 55127 


(651) 429-0997 e-mail: tokenmann@aol.com 


HHH KKK HII HK ERIK KKK RIK KEE KIKI RRR IK IKI IKE FERRER EIR KEK IKK HEHE ERK KEE 


164 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
The latest edition of our catalogue of numismatic items for sale (that has been issued regularly for 32 years) is 
now ready. It includes thousands of British tokens as well as commemorative medals and coins from all over 
the world. The catalogue is free on request, but please include $2 to cover airmail postage when applying to 
the address below (with apologies for it's un-American length). 
Whitmore, CTCC #264 Teynham Lodge Chase Road, Colwall 
Malvern Wores. NMI3 6DT England 

Fond nonin ideiodoiioigniniicigiciioninigiiciiociniivdioiioinioinigiicikioioiidodiciiobibbiekickidokiekiokiek 

TOKEN REFERENCE FOR SALE: 

U.S. postpaid and satisfaction guaranteed 

SPECIOUS TOKENS by Bell, Nice copy with dustjacket and original pricesheet $99 


WANTED- Birchall , A Descriptive List... [1796] 
Michael Grogan 6501 Middleburg Ct Mobile AL 36608 mngrogan@comcast.net 


I Need You!!! 


To let me know about your classic token literature. Several members have answered my 
appeals for information about their Pre WWII token books. Thanks to those kind folks. 
However, if my book in progress, The Virtuoso’s Arrangement, is to be anywhere near 
complete, I need more members to step forward to help. If you own any original books on 
British tokens of the 18th and 19th centuries, I really need to hear from you. Does your 
book have a past ownership inscription? Perhaps it has annotations or letters or other 
ephemera laid in. If it is a numbered edition, which copy is it? I will give you credit or 
keep you anonymous - whatever you prefer. Thanks for your help! 
Harold Welch (651) 429-0997 tokenmann@aol.com 
655 Parkwood Circle St. Paul, MN 55127 
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Enthusiastic buyers, sellers and students of the 18" Century British Token Series. 








We offer tokens for every pocketbook and interest from the rare and spectacular to those used in everyday 
commerce. Our website and occasional lists will provide you with an ever growing and eclectic selection for your 


consideration. 
Jerry Bobbe: 503 626 1075 Larry Gaye: 503 579 6416 
ANA Life Member #1059, CTCC #4, EAC #184 ANA Life Member #5574, CTCC #55, EAC #4152 
www.vcoins.con/world/cheapsidetokens Email: cheapsidetokens@ycoins.com 








PO Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 





WILL REACH HUNDREDS OF SERIOUS TOKEN 
COLLECTORS FOR ONLY $37.50 
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British Trade Tokens, 
Historical and Art Medals, 


Tickets and Passes, Numismatic Books 
London, November 8th 2007, 10 AM 


To include 


The Collection of Conder Tokens 
formed by the late Mrs Betty Grover, Surrey, England 


A Collection of Berkshire 17th Century Tokens, the property of a Gentleman 
A Collection of 17th Century Tokens of East Anglia 


Duplicate 17th Century Kent Tokens 
from the Collection of the late Robert Hogarth, Canterbury, England 


Irish Medals in Gold and Silver 
from the Collection formed by James Spencer, Taiwan 


Napoleonic Medals from the Collection formed by Dennis Fig, Cape Town 


Catalogues will be mailed October 10th. 
Principal token lots may be viewed at the British Token Congress, Swindon, October 13th-14th 
and by appointment in London during the three subsequent weeks. 


If you’re a serious collector of tokens, you need to be on our mailing list. 
For further information and catalogue subscriptions, please contact Peter Preston-Morley 


oe NOONAN amy 


DIX NOONAN WEBB aD NAN 


16 Bolton Street Piccadilly London W1) 8BQ England 


Telephone 44 20 7016 1700 Fax 44 20 7016 1799 
E-mail ppm@dnw.co.uk www.dnw.co.uk 





We are looking to buy 
British tokens, their literature & related material of the era 


CATALOGUE 


THE consents 


ENGLI SH TOKENS 
COINS AND MEDALS 
- MR. JAMES CONDER, 
OF IPSWICH, 


ef “Asi Amangement ot Provinsiad Csi Teeceroret Melohun 
-_Anitlnlied te Great Veitictn, Irclinil aunt thw {euien” je 1724 


TO WHICH Te appEts. 
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$f THE Late 


FREDERICK DIXON, ESv)., BG. By 
AUTHOR EF Tate GEOIAGY OF SUSE S. 


ee 


WHICH WILL - sou BY AUEHON. 


I have been a token enthusiast from the very beginning of my numismatic career. Over the years 
I have handled most of the major rarities, updated and republished Dalton & Hamer, given talks 
and an ANA course on the series and the era, and helped build major collections. 


Our catalogs include tokens selected for their interest and their importance in the series. 
And I am particularly interested in purchasing collections of better material. Please get in rouch. 


Allan Davisson 


“Davissons 
Ltd. 
Cold Spring, MN 56320 
320-085-3835 ¢ 24 hr FAX 320-685-8636 
EAC 3299. A.N.A, A.N.S., Royal N.S., British N.S., C-T.C.C. 6 email: coins@davissons.net 





